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CHARIVARIA. 

We are sorry to hear that the choice 
of Mr. Bonar Law has been received 
coldly by some of our caricaturists, 
who consider that they ought to have 
been consulted. 


The Lorp-LizuTENANT OF IRELAND 
has appointed 2 Committee to enquire 
into the alleged scarcity of milk in some 
parts of the Emerald Isle. It would 
certainly seem to point to base in- 
gratitude on the part of the cattle, who 
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General Caneva states that it is not 
the intention of the Italian troops to 
advance into the interior of Tripoli till 
the spring. Their present operations 
are, we suppose, merely the crouch 
before the spring. 

In the Austrian Parliament, the 
other day, a pan-German deputy, Herr 
Matik, called a Radical, Herr Hum- 
MER, @ comedian, whereupon the latter 
rushed at him and was slashed with a 
dog-whip. In addition to the punish- 


ment which he thus received, Herr 





used to be taken for such nice 
drives by the peasantry, if they 
are now refusing to make any | 
return. 





& & 


The fact that Lord Asnton 
is refusing to employ Labour 
‘ agitators in his linoleum works 
at. Stafford, and that there are 
at present no legal means of 
forcing him to do so, brings 
home to us vividly the need 
there is for a Socialist Govern- 
ment, 


Meanwhile The Daily Mail 
quotes what, on te face of! 
it, looks like an unfortunate | 
speech by a workman whose | 
aim it was to soothe his 
Lordship’s ruffled _ spirits. | 
“We know,” said this speaker | 
according to our contem- | 
porary, “that there are men 
among us who on all occasions | 
display that want of loyalty 
which is essential for the well- 
being of the firm.” 





We should like the Crown 
Prince oF GERMANY to know 
that our Kine and QuEEN had 
arranged some time ago to 
leave the country. 


“A strong man,” says the 
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Subser il: un 
Exchange. “You ’RE THROUGH 
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“Mr, Martin, of Chelmsford,” we | 
read, “ who dreamed that the weight of | 
a turkey in a local weight-guessing | 
competition was 15 lbs. 103 ozs., sent 
in the figures, and won the bird.” | 
Many of us, we suspect, have felt the | 
weight of a turkey in a dream, but | 
after, and not before, the process of 
eating it. i 

A Swiss aviator flew to the wedding 
of a girl-friend on his aeroplane, and, 
as the newly married couple came out 
of church, dropped a bouquet, from an 
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** FIRE BRIGADE! 





Fire Brigave!” 


altitude of sixty feet, in front 
of the bride. Although he 
missed her, his achievement 
is considered a creditable one 
in military aerial circles. 


The street cleaners have 
gone on strike in New York. 
They have, we hear, without 
exception, “a bad pvress.” 
This could scarcely happen 
here, where dealers in garbage 
have an organ or two of their 
own. 


woe 





The date 11/11/11 proved 
so easy to remember that a 
Gotham correspondent writes 
to suggest that every day | 
should bear that date. 


So much attention has been 
paid to this numerical coincid- 
ence that one is surprised that 
no accounts should have been 
handed down to us of the wild 
excitement there must have 
been on the first day of the 
year One. 





* 


There is, we hear, some 
disappointment in the City. 
The titles of the books which | 
Kina GrorGeE has taken with | 
him, to divert him on the | 








German Chancellor, “does not need 
to be ever carrying his sword in his 
mouth.” This is just as well. In 
crowded cities, at any rate, the hat-pin 
danger is quite sufficient to cope with. 


The National Peace Council has 
resolved to develop a national move- 
ment in favour of the establishment 
of an Anglo-German understanding. | 
The chief difficulty, it has always | 
seemed to us, is to decide which of| 
the two nations shall stand under. 


The Dean of St. Paut’s predicts) 
that England will not long remain the 
Workshop of the World. Still there 
18 always the chance of its becoming 








the Workhouse of the World. 





HuMMER, we understand, will, accord- 
ing to Continental etiquette, have to 
fight a duel with every funny man in 
Austria in consequence of his having 
considered it an insult to be called a 
comedian. Fortunately, British eti- 
quette does not require Mr. Boor to 
fight all our company-promoters on 
similar grounds; and this is well, for 
some of them are very tricky. 

The Vicar of Claygate has written a 
pamphlet on the importance of breath- 
ing properly. This is a matter of 
peculiar importance for clergymen, as 
so many persons, especially during a 
sermon, breathe so noisily that one 
would almost imagine that they were 
snoring. 


‘the Birmingham stipendiary, Boxing 
| Day will be abolished. 








voyage, have been published, | 
and the intensely interesting volume | 
presented to His Majesty by the Cor- 

poration, consisting of the signatures | 
of everyone who was present at the ‘ 
Guildhall Luncheon to His Majesty, ; 
does not figure in the list. 


Many nervous folk are now wondering 
whether, in view of a recent decision of 








A Dairying Feat. 


“It appears that the Alnwick milk dealers 
want to raise the price of their commodity from 
3d. te 4d. a quart. Seems to us if this sort of 
thing goes on we must take the bull by the 
horns and get a municipal milk supply.” 

Alnwick Guardian. 
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A VICTIM OF INTRIGUE. 

Tue Tax-cart had returned from the Station laden with | 
a crate, from which, when deposited and opened in the! 
Poultry-yard, a stout white goose waddled with languid 
dignity. “W hy, gobbles my soul!" cried the Turkey, “it’s 
Emmeline!” “No end glad to see you!” said the Bantam 
Cock, as he strutted up. “ What with you leavin’ just 
before Michaelmas and that, had an idea you'd gone for 
good!" “Where have you been all this time, dear?” 
inquired the Orpington Hen. Emmeline replied, with a 
slightly overdone ¢ ~arelessness, that she had been at Covent 
Garden. ‘Covent Garden?” repeated an Aylesbury Duck. 
“Sure you don’t mean Leadenhall Market ? ” 

“T was not at the Market,” explained Emmeline im- 
portantly. “I was at the Opera House. I had a special 
engagement to appear in Humprrptnck’s Children of the 
King.” “You've put on flesh, Emmeline!” said the 
Turkey a little irrelevantly, “lot o’ flesh you’ve put 
on, by gad!” ‘ They tell me,” said Emmeline, “ German 
Oper a as apt to produce that effect. Though, in my case, 
my figure is generally considered to have impro ved,” 

“« Well,” said the Bantam, “and now let’s hear what 
you've been doing up there?”—and Emmeline was by 
no means reluctant to oblige. ‘“ Before obtaining an 
engagement,” she began, “one has to go through a course 
of training for the stage; but they soon found there was 
very litile they could teach me! I mean my technique was 
so perfect already. And, when rehearsals began and I trod 
the boards for the first time, I felt I was at last in my true 
element—which is more than can be said for the other 
birds in the company. Hopeless they were! No idea of 
ensemble—never seemed able to remember where to stand, 
or when to make a ‘cross’! As I said more than once to 
the Stage-Manager, ‘The fact of the matter is,’ I said, 
‘they're not Artists at all—they’re simply Walkers-on !’ 
However, between us we managed to get them into some 
sort of shape for the First Night. I was a little nervous 
beforehand and afraid of breaking down—but, curiously 
enough, the moment the curtain went up I felt I’d never 
been in better voice. As for the music—well, I don’t call 
it music—harsh and discordant, if you ask me! And the 
plot—I never could make head or tail of it myself. I 
remember saying to the Tenor once at rehearsal, ‘ Tell 
me,’ I said, ‘can this thing possibly succeed?’ I forget 
his reply. 

“ But fortunately, the moment I made my first entrance 
with the young person who was engaged as my Goose-girl, 
l could see I had the whole house with me, and that made 
me more hopeful about the piece. 

“All my scenes with her went tremendously, and the 
First Act ended with rapturous applause, in which I was 
too happy and excited to resist joining. Well, strictly 
speaking, my contract did not require me to appear in the} 
subsequent Acts, and I had not intended to do so. But, as 
I stood looking on from the wings, I had a sense of some- 
thing lacking—a want which perhaps I alone could supply. 

“The roar of delighted welcome that greeted me as I 
tripped gracefully on removed any misgivings I might have 
had. It proved that my instinct had not misled me! And, 
after that, I stood by the Hero and Heroine to the close. 
It gave them confidence, especially as I was able to sustain 
their voices by throwing in a note or two every now and 
then. Not often—but whenever it struck me they were 
getting out of tune. 

“ The theatre-staff officiously attempted to interfere, but I 
took no notice of them—it was enough for me that my 
efforts were understood and appreciated in front of the 
house. I don’t mind telling you that I, and I alone, pulled 
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‘really sung quite prettily; 
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that Opera through! The curtain fell on the Last Act 
amidst the wildest enthusiasm, and a unanimous all, 
which I knew could only be meant for Me! Still, I would 
not allow it to turn my head. My little Goose-girl had 
it is true that, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, she had spoilt some of my best effects—but 
then I had the proud satisfaction of knowing I had played 
her off the stage! So I said to her, ‘My dear,’ I said, «| 
couldn’t think of going on to take my call without you.’ 
So we went on together. 





“Only those who have been through it can imagine the | 


sensations of an Artist on realising that she has gone 
straight to the great heart of the Public, so it would be 
useless to describe my feelings as I stood there, my eyes 
dim, my bosom heaving with pride and joy... And then 


an incident happened on which I do not care to dwell. An | 
immense floral trophy had been passed up to me across the | 


footlights, and, if you'll believe me, that unprincipled 
Tenor handed it to the Goose-girl, under my very beak! 
And she actually took the trophy, too! I might have made 
a scene, of course, if I had chosen to forget: myselt so fay 
As it was, I resolved to behave with tact and savoir faire: 
[ just gave the audience a glence—half. humorous, ha‘ 
appealing, you know—like this’ (and here Emmeline gave 
an illustration of the sort of thing) “as much as to say, 
‘It’s all right, I don't mind. Don’t undeceive the pocr 

child! Let her keep her illusions—and her floral tribute ! 

And the audience understcod me—they behaved quite 
beautifully! I don’t believe she knows the truth even yet 
But when she hal driven off in her car with my flowers | 
own to being slightly hysterical. And the next morning— 
that was yesterday—I had an interview with the Directors. 
‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I’m most sorry to cause -you an) 
embarrassment—but,’ I said, ‘ but I have my feelings‘as an 
Artist. And, after what occurred last night, all I can say is 
this: Either that Goose-girl le aves the Company, or I do. 
It’s for you to choose between us!’ Itoldthem ... And 
so herel am. I fully expect the Management will move 


Heaven and Earth to persuade me to return to the Cast. | 


But the insight all this has given me into the intrigues and 
jealousies that undermine the Profession has thoroughly 
disgusted me with the Stage. I shall never go back. At 
least I don’t think I shall.” 


. 


The general opinion of the Poultry-yard was that Em- , 
| 


meline had shown a very proper spirit. 

“They didn’ hey no use for that geose up at Covent 
Garden,” the Farmer was remarking. “ But I will say 
they ’ve fattened her up proper.” ‘“ Ah,” said the. Farmer's 
Wile, “ we shall soon have Christmas on us now! ’’—rather 
as though that festival were some sort of leopard. ‘“ Christ- 
mas?” said the Farmer ; 
‘ere nex’ Sunday.” 


“ Bob and his wife’ll be down | 


There are difficulties connected with Emmelire’s return 
to Grand Opera now which can hardly be overcome by the 


most consummate managerial diplomacy. F. A. 





An Improvement on the Drag. 

‘A foxhound at the Lochhead, on the Elie estate, went off witha 
bang to Sandriggs. He was headed, and turning west to Kileonquhar 
House, he made his way back to Balboothie farm to Elie, where he 
found sanctuary in a drain.” 

In the absence of a fox this is always pretty fair sport. 

The neighbourhood is admirably adapte d for silk-worm rearing, 
and this industry might alse prove attractive to some members of criminal 
tribes.” —Pioncer. 
For Heayen’s 
this way. 





sake don’t let us brutalise the criminal in } 


| 
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THE PITILESS PHILA 


Mr. Lioyp Georce. “NOW UNDERSTAND, I'VE BROUGHT YOU OUT TO DO YOU GOOD, 


AND GOOD I WILL DO YOU, WHETHE 
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YOU LIKE IT OR 
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You vE A GOLI 
FINE NEW GOLF COURSE.” 


Teely. “Wui10, NEIL ; STARLED 


Neil. “Yes, Mum, A 


Neil (vague on the subject). “OH, THERE'LL BE A Goop Yrrw. 


T 
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SONDON CHARIVARI. 


COURSE TWERE, 





WAVE You 
Lady. **How MANY Holes ARE 








STAMPS! 


CHARLES (for you understand about St. Steplien’s ; 
[ seldom leave the Heliconian hill), 
What is the nature of the fuss or grievance 
That long hath stirred my calm and stirs it still ? 
Tell me the latest betting : is it evens 
On the Insurance Bill? 


And who’s to be insured, and why ? Shall we b+? 
And what is Mr. Luoyp GrorGE driving at ? 
And does one have to fasten stamps on Hebe 
Or fix them to the dresser or the cat ? 
And what is Clause 10,000, Section 3 b, 
Or some old rot like that ? 


And does your gardener, looking simply furious, 
Come to you every morning as you toy 

With breaktast, saying, “ This here Bill's injurious : 
Some five-and-twenty winters, man and boy ” 

(One’s gardener always talks like that ; it's curious), 
“I’ve been in your employ- 





Or don’t you keep.a gardener ? I've forgotten ; 
But anyhow explain (you 're at the Bar; 
You ought to know these things), will beef, or cotion, 
Or Consols rise or sink or stay at par 
If this Bill triumphs? Also tell me what an 
Inspector's duties are. 








Which are the mornings they will mostly come on ? 
And shall they break a Briton’s castle wall? 

That is a theme I would not have you dumb on ; 
And will they kindly tell us, when they call, 

How we're to stick these stamps, that have no gum on, 
To anything at all? 


(A nasty one for Samvet.) But there’s lots more: 
Is this a notion bagged from Germany, 

The last sad case of dumping? Ay, and what's more, 
Who will support the burden? You and me? 

Will it affect the Pytchley or the Cottesmore, 
Peckham or Stratford, K.? 


Tell me these things quite clearly and in order, 
Lest the loud droning of the Daily Scare 

Drives me to some strong refuge, where the warder 
Humours me now and then, and lets me wear 

Stamps for my neck-cloth and a roseate border 


Of stamps around my hair, }vor. 








A letter addressed to the West Gloucestershire Water 


| Company runs as follows :— 


“Sir, Iam writing in reference to waste of water by my neighbour 


Mr.——. On Saturday last he threw 12 buckets of company’s water on 
ny husband. 


I consider it my duty to inform you.” 


The cool detachment of the writer cannot be too highly 
praised, 



















































































THE INVADER. 


I AcTUALLY saw him for the first 


| began to wipe your feet on the hall mat 
the door slammed behind you. In alarm 


| you turned round suddenly. Trapped! 


time on Wednesday evening; but he} Was there no way of escape? None. 


had given me warning of his approach 
on the previous Monday. On that night 
| was awakened suddenly by the noise 
of somebody eating wood. The sound 
seemed to come from underneath the far 


corner of the room, and it might have} 


been the man in the flat below stand- 
ing on his bed and biting a pen-holder. 
| did what everybody does when he 
hears a strange noise in his bedroom at 
night; I leant out and felt for a boot, 
flung it in the direction of the noise, 
and in the subsequent quiet went to 
sleep. 

But at three o'clock I was awake 
again. Whoever it was was very 
lungry indeed. He ate wood steadily, 
from three to four, my one remaining 
hoot quite failing to put him off his 
food. Recognising him now for a 


mouse I tried the blandishments one 


tries with animals. I said, “‘ Did ums 
then,” ‘* Woa-ho there! steady!” and 
then, very firmly, “ Down, Sir!” 

And on Wednesday evening I saw 
him. I had been reading late, and as 
I looked up suddenly there was a flash 
of brown across the sofa. I rubbed 
my eyes, fixed them on the electric light 


| and saw flashes of pink, green and 


| the top of the pianola, having supped | 


purple. ‘This is the end,” I said to 
myself. “ Mysight is going.” Wishing 
to take a last farewell of London, - I 
walked across the room and shot the 
blind up. There was another flash of 
brown... . 

So the invader had arrived! Well, I 
was ready for him. I got my niblick, 
rolled up my sleeves, and took cover 
behind the revolving bookease, Sud- 
denly he appeared. 
with a whoop, and for five seconds 
there was a glorious ‘mix-up—five 
seconds of the best. Then I limped to 
the sofa and examined my foot care- 
fully. Only two toes broken, luckily. 

The invader camped for the night on 


lightly on a pianola roll. I suppose he 


| thought at first it was an ordinary roll, 


and looked around for the butter. Au 
clair de la lune was the piece, Op. 347, 
no less, of C. BéuM ; or, as they say in 
German, Komm’ wir wandern im Mon- 
denschein, One had hardly suspected 


such a taste for music in the lower 
He had stopped, however, at 


classes. 

the fifth note; a black one, I fancy. 
This decided me; I went out and 

hought a trap. 


of a disciple of Béum. I feel, therefore, 
that I should describe it carefully. 


You went in by the front drive in 
the ordinary way, and as soon as you 


I Jashed out at him 


Now it was none of 
your common traps ; something worthy 


Stay, what is that passage in front? 
‘Does that lead anywhere? It does. 
, It leads by a flight of stairs to a com- 
|modious apartment on the first floor. 
And now that youarein the commodious 
apartment, what can youdo? Another 
\door in the passage has magically 
|closed behind you. Are you ambushed 
jagain? Yes—no! Look there—a little 
' turret-hole ! 
| You peer through ; there is a spacious 
: ball-room on the other side of that hole, 
| replete with every modern convenience, 
|including a swing floor. You jump 
happily on to it. Free—hooray ! 

And then the floor begins to swing. 
It swings and sways, and sways and 
swings, and just as you are saying to 
your partner, ‘ Very jolly floor and all 
that, don’t you think, but a bit too 
slippery—what ?”’ it tips up altogether. 
Help ! 

Down you go, down, down . 
suddenly—splash ! 

Now I must tell you of something 
particularly ingenious. When your 
mouse falls through the floor into the 
tin of water he automatically opens the 
front-door of the trap for the next 
person ; and so you can go on until the 
whole family has perished at séa. Isn't 
that jolly ? 

Let us resume the narratory style. 
I put this trap in the middle of the 
room, opened.its door, and sat down 
and played Magic Bells—also by B6um 
(Op. 21—when he was quite a lad). 
Nothing happened. I examined the 
trap carefully, oiled it, and played the 
piece again. Still no mouse: Finally, 
about midnight, I went to bed, leaving 
| the roll at the mouth of the trap. And in 
the morning an utter absence of mouse. 

Of course I was mystified at first, 
but I soon began to understand. My 
mouse had never seen a trap like this 
before, and he didn’t know how to work 
it. What he wanted was a decoy mouse 
who would show him the way it “was 
done ; or a list of simple instructions 
printed outside the front door. Some- 
thing of this sort :— 

Please wipe your feet on the mat. 

If the lift is not in working order try 
the emergency stairs. 


. and 


THREE TIMES FOR THE BATH. 
If the bell is not in working order the 


room, 


should order it overnight. 





| 
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wish to entertain, and leave everything | 
in the condition in which you found it. | 
But unfortunately my mouse, though 

a lover of music, did not understand | 


close. You must understand 
though I and my mouse had this taste 
for harmonies in common, yet I have 
no real affection for his race. 
morning I said to the housekeeper as 
she was clearing away breakfast— 

“ By the way, when you ’ve nothing 
else to do, I’ve a mouse I should rather 
like you to catch.” 


ago,” she said reproachfully. 
“ Did you really?” I said. 
however sabe 

“ Just one of those penny traps and a 
bit of cold bacon fat. They’re much 
better than those new-fangled ideas ; ” 
and she looked contemptuously at my 
hotel, which was now standing on the 
top of the bookcase. 

“Then he’s—he’s 
nervously. 

« Yessir.” 

“Was he brave to the last ? 
partake of a hearty breakfast ? 
gave him something, I hope?” 

“ Yessir, I gave him something right 
enough.” 

So he’s gone! 
him. He wasasportsman, and he had 
a love for the arts. I like to think of 
him brave to the last, dying with a 
song in his heart. Almost I could 
wish that 

Hang it, though—cold bacon fat! 
Serve him right. A. A. M. 





dead ?”’ I asked 


You 








The Latest Terror. 
The example set by two serious 
novelists, Miss JANE and Miss Mary 
FINDLATER, in their latest venture, 


wholesale imitation. 

Already we hear of novels which are 
being written by various authors to fit 
the following titles. 

Merry Mr. Amery: 
Tariff Reform. 

Bilious Billy Byles. 

John Redmond and Alf redMond. 


Troubles of an ‘Editor. 





In the morning ring the bell once for 
the chambermaid, twice for the boots, and 


bath-room will be found next to the bed- 
There is always plenty of cold | 
water, but guests who require hot water 


Please consider the convenience of the | Even in England we have seen 
jother guests whom the management may | which have done too much work, 


«+ Ever green’ was Sir Joseph Svkes Rymer’s 
jjocular reference to the new Lord Mayor and 
| Lady Mayoress in his speech proyosing the 
election of the Lord Mayor, and not * very 
green,’ as given in our issue of yesterday.”— 


Yorkshire Herald. 








and Kimberley are working hard.” 
Johanaesburg Sunday Times. 


Well, I shall miss | 


the written word. 
Alas, this story draws to a tragic | 
that, | 


So one | 


“Why, Sir, I caught him a week | 


“ Why, 


Did he | 


j 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| 


Penny Moneypenny, is, we fear, far | 
too striking to escape the homage of | 





7 
a Romance of 


{ 





* Numbers of well-known faces from the Rand 


| 


faces | 
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. THE FAIR WINELAND. 

‘It must be regarded as certain that the} 
Sennen dise overed the continent of North | 
America, besides Greenland, about 500 years | 
before Cabot (and Columbus). . . . There | 
seemed to be little doubt that there was a 
close connexion between Irish legends and the | 
Icelandic tales of voyages to W inels and and mq 
other lands in the West. In the old Irish 
legends there was a whole world of such for- 
tunate islands in the Western ocean, which had 
| names very similar to that of Winel: and.” 

Dr. Nansen.) 

A ponitican meeting has recently 
heen held, comparable only to the famous | 
| Carlton Club gathering, to discuss the 
| important bearings of Dr. NANsEN’s 
| statements about the discovery of 
Wineland upon the forthcoming Home | 
| Rule Bill. Mr. Tim Heaty presided, 
and amongst those present were Mr. 
WinwtiamM O’Brien, Mr. BERNARD! 





Suaw, Mr. Grorce Capsury, Lord 
| Iveacu, Mr. Jonn Jameson, Mr. GEORGE 
|Moorr, and Mr. T. P, O'Connor in 


disguise. 
Mr. Heaty, in opening the proceed- | 
ings, observed that Dr. Nansen had 
admitted that Wineland, which was, 
universa!ly accepted as an established 
fact to be part of America, was iden- | 
tical with the Fortunate Islands which 
were discovered by Irish navigators | 
about 500 years before Casor and | 
Cotumsus. The Norwegians put in| 
. claim to the discovery, but the hardi- 
hood of the Norsemen was prover- | 
bial. In his opinion no scheme of 
Home Rule could be tolerated for a 
moment which did not include as an 
integral part of Ireland the territories 
discovered by their fearless forefathers. 
Mr. Witu1aM O’Brien said that he) 





from the lips of his intrepid colleague. | 
But while they were all agreed in 
principle, divergence of 
details was possible. 
proposition 
tortuous brain of JouN REepMmonp they 

were Sound to reject with contumely | 
even before they knew what it was. 
Another we was this: ought the new 
territories to be merged in the name 


yield to the claims of Wineland ? 

Lord IvrnaGu said that with great 
respect he thought that Wineland as a 
hame must go. 
picturesque name and rhymed with 
Rhineland. But it was not in corre- 
spondence with fact. If they were to 
change the name of Ireland to any 
nane connected with drink, he ventured 
to suggest Stoutland or Porterland as 
the obviously appropriate designation. 

Mr. Joun Jameson strongly demurred 
to this suggestion. Stout was unknown 
in Ireland in the days of St. Bren- 
| DAN, Brian Borormne or Owen Ror 
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opinion in|O Nriin, whereas the fame of usque- 
For example, any|baugh was established in the days 
that emanated from the|of the earliest Milesians. 
propose that Wineland be called either 


of Greater Ireland, or ought Ireland to | dust of Ireland from his feet for ever, 


| 


It was no doubt a | himself and his native 
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Avthw No-r W.-19 


i“ 


Country Cousin, © DON'Y YOU FIND IL VERY TRYING Tu HAVE EVERYONE TURNING ROUND 


endorsed every syllable that had fallen! ax» srazinc " 


Town Lady (with a sigh). “ONE WAS TO HARDEN ONESELF TO IT. 








Society of Friends, who insistel that 
even to be in a room where a country 
named Wineland was being discussed 
was contra bonos mores. 


He would | 


Whiskeyland or, as a compromise,’ Mr. T. P. O'Connor was understood 
| Punchland. to say that never in the whole course 
Mr. Greorce Moore said that he of his picturesque and adventurous 


career had he been at a meeting more 
remarkable for the genius and beauty 
of those present. 

Mr. Bernarp SHaw said that he 
was a Eustace Milesian and a tee- 
totaler, but he was no bigot. Names 
any desire on the part of those present | never corresponded with realities, and 
to re-name Wineland after himself was so long as they sounded well that was 
doomed to failure, however much jall that mattered. Wineland was as 
they might press it, as Mooreland had! good a name for John Bull’s Other 
a Scottish ring, which is what he could | Island as Ireland; but he must say | 
not tolerate. |that he objected to be referred to as | 

Mr. Georce Capsury drew attention | the most brillant of living Winishmen, 
to the Cocos Islands, first discovered by | which would, of course, ‘be his fate if 
that intrepid cireumnavigator, Captain | the change were made. 
Coz; but he was instantaneously re-| The meeting was thon 
moved by two teetotal members of the, with shillelaghs. 


had already several times shaken the 


but Dr. NAnsen’s discovery was of| 
such interest and importance that it | 
had re-established a connexion between | 
country. But 


broken 


up 
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| intervals of 


| responsive to the loud welcome of their 
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that was largely negative. Very little 
chance was given for star-work in a 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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and only resumed about 11.30, after I 
| had withdrawn from the various seats, 





Never in any opera-house at home| scheme where no one was of exceptional | in box and stall, placed at my disposal 
or abroad have I seen a crowd 80|jmportance, unless perhaps it was St.| by hospitable friends. The . argument 
| strange and exotic as that which paced! Petey (Mr. Francis Compe), who for! supplied in the programme was also of 
'the luxurious foyers of Mr. OscAR| the best part of a whole scene had his | the spasmodic kind. Thus:—* Poppa, 
| Hammerstern’s new building in the | audience, both on and off the stage, all| wife of Nero, taxes Petronius with 


the first performance. | 
Among the New Yorkers, conspicuously 





| 


to himself. The honours of the evening 
went to the stage-manager, M. JAcQuUES 
Corn, and the scene-painter, M. Paun 


jhaving brought another woman to the 
| side of Nero /this was the first we had 


‘heard of this episode]. He protests. 


| illustrious compatriot, there were types | PagurrEav. Nothing more clever could | Nero’s guests enter and hail Poppea. 
to which the epithets of BrowN1NG’s| he devised than the scene on the banks | Vinicius and Lygie are left alone in the 


Lippo Lippi might well be applied : they 


were indeed a ‘t bowery flowery” com- | jn very difficult perspective ; and the | 


pany. A sprinkling of the Old Guard 
from the headquarters of Grand Opera, | 


of the Tiber, with its bridge going away 


representation of the interior of the 
Coliseum was of an amazing brilliancy. 


| garden.” 
The chief thread that held together 


_ the looseness of the plot was the minor 


part played, and very well played, by 


with whose names we are so painfully | The crowd, too, was more intelligent |‘‘ Mr.” Ficarewya, as Chilo, a sorcerer 
familiar in the columns of the social) and versatile than any I have ever met | who described himself correctly enough 
press, had come to sample the new/ outside the walls of His Majesty’s|as “aun philosophe incompris.” He 


enterprise and lent to this remarkable 
gathering an atmosphere of hallowed 
tradition. 

Talking of atmosphere, I learn from 
my programme that ‘the air-heater is 
capable of raising the temperature 40 
degrees.” I can quite believe that on 
the opening night the capacities of the | 
Americo- Turkish Bath system had 
been tried to the full, for I was well! 
on towards the shampoo stage by od 
time I reached my place in the Pit. 
No such name, of course, was given to 
the locality where my comfortable stall | 
was situated, but it lay far back under 


| the depressing weight of the first tier | 


of boxes, and I had to be content with 


| such waves of sound as chanced to 
| penetrate its remote recesses. | 


| to lack severity. 


| question of money at all. 
hears 
' gramme which refers to Mr. Hamuer- 
| STEIN'S 


The decoration of the interior seemed | 
The unavoidable ugli- 
ness of the bulging box-fronts was not | 
improved by the restless relief-work | 
which adorned them, or by the super- 
fluity of statues on attached pedestals | 
which choked the intervals. 

Before speaking of the performance 
let me say at once that Mr. HamMer- | 
STEIN was pleased with his audience. 
At the end of the Third Act he came 
before the curtain and made a speech 
to the following effect: “I thank you 
for your flattering reception. {Here it 
seemed that the speaker referred to his 
notes.| All I wish is to deserve your 
respect, your friendship and your ad- 
miration.” So, you see, there is no 
And this 
my pro- 


out the statement of 
“abstinence from connecting 
art with commercialism ” as one of the 
‘factors which are bound to bring 


success to such an undertaking.” 


The opera itself—Quo Vadis ?—was 
frankly spectacular. Except in the 
Kirst Act, where nothing particular 
occurred, the music, both vocal and 
orchestral, was dominated by the scene | 
and the action, and left an impression 








MK. 


OSCAR 


“It's your admiration I want.” 


HAMMERSTEILN. 


| Theatre, and should be a lesson to the 


stuffy and stereotyped supers of Covent 
Garden. The attitudes as well as the 
singing of the Christians in the scene 
where St. Peter enters their prison to 
console and inspire them showed extra- 
ordinary sympathy and understanding. 
And in the Coliseum, where the spec- 
tators rush on to attack Nero and are 
met by the armed Prietorian Guard, 
the rough-and-tumble which ensued 
was absolutely terrifying in its realism. 

SIENKIEWICZ’s novel, which I have 
not had the advantage of reading, is of 
course too long and intricate for con- 
nected reproduction in operatic form. 
Even so, a more logical sequence might 
have been achieved in these detached 
scenes. Thus, the affair of FEunice 
and Petronius, to which a lot of un- 
necessary attention is drawn in the 
First Act, was completely suspended 
through the three succeeding Acts (to 


say nothing of an hour or so of interval) ; sufficient demand for Light Opera, but 


does the dirty work of the play and 
gets killed in the arena for his pains. 
:1 would sooner have seen the killing 
of Croton by Ursus, for they were both 
heavy-weights, whereas the feather- 
weight Chilo was no match for a couple 
of large Pretorians. But this was done 
off. So, too, was the episode in which 
Ursus breaks the neck of the bull, the 
latter hampered by having Lygie bound 
to his horns. You might naturally 
wonder how a turn like this, performed 
in the open arena, could escape the 
eyes of the audience. But Mr. Hammer- 
STEIN'S Coliseum, noble and practicable 
though it may be, is not the thing that 
we all know so well in Rome. It 
was shaped more like the Metropolitan 
Inner Circle, with spectators on both 
platforms. The killing of Chilo was 
done before our eyes at High Street, 
Kensington, as it were; but the bull’s 
neck was fractured round the corner at 
Gloucester Road, so tospeak. Another 
improvement on tradition occurred in 
the scene of the burning of Rome (a 
very subtly-contrived effect to which 
I venture to invite the attention of Mr. 
'ArtHurR Couutns). The schoolboy is 
always given to understand that Nero 





marked this historic occasion by a solo | 


on the fiddle. Mr. HAmmrErstTeErN has 
| corrected that error. His Nero did not 
fiddle; he lyred. 

It is futile to prophesy about the 


ultimate success of the London Opera | 


|House. One is, of course, predisposed 
|to welcome any competition that 
threatens to arouse the Syndicate at 
Covent Garden from the contented 
indifference of the monopolist ; but un- 
less we are to have a State-subsidised 
Opera at reasonable prices (and Mr. 
HAMMERSTEILN’S intervention does not 
encourage that prospect) there would 
} not seem to be room in London for two 
|} enterprises devoted to ‘Grand ”’ Opera 
\(appalling epithet, Mr. THomas 
| BEECHAM has shown that there is a 


—- 
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the Kingsway edifice is on too gigantic 
a scale for so modest a purpose, and 
our new impresario insists on the 
grandeur of his undertaking. “Grand 
Opera,” says my programme, on a note 
of authority, ‘can only succeed when 
itis presented ‘ Grand ° in every detail.” 
Away, however, with those pessi- 
mists who hazard the conjecture that 
within a couple of years the London 
Opera House will have been turned 
into a glorified ‘‘ Coliseum,’”—seeming 
to detect a sinister omen of this con- 
yersion in the presentation, on the open- 
ing night, of the ancient gladiatorial 
arena Which borethat name. It is suffi- 
cient at present that Mr. HAMMERSTEIN, 
if I dare attach so frivolous a phrase 
io motives confessedly so lofty, has 
done a sporting thing. O. 5. 








OUR ACTIVE ADMINISTRATORS. 

A Diary oF DEPARTMENTAL DeEvorioy, | 

November 11.—The First Lorp oF | 

YHE ADMIRALTY embarks at Portsmouth 
in a destroyer for a two-hours’ run. 

November 13.—Mr. PEAsgE, the Presi- 


himself to the study of the Binomial 
Theorem and takes lessons from an 
elementary school-master in parsing, 
reading music at sight,and the use of 
the globes. Enthusiasm of Sir Ropertr 
Morant, who issues a confidential cir- 
cular to all inspectors on the inadequacy 
of a university education. 

November 14.—Mr. McKenna, ac- | 
companied by Sir Metvitite Mac- | 
NAGHTEN, arrives at Seotland Yard | 
this morning, and after the necessary 
changes in his toilet goes for a trial 





| run in the new motor Black Maria Dd. 


This splendid vehicle is the largest | 


; employed by the police and is me 





only one of her class, her wheel-base | 
measuring 24 feet and her horse-power | 
being estimated at 75°90. On return- | 
ing from his run Mr. McKenna ex- | 
presses cordial satisfaction with the | 
vehicle, saying wittily that “ Maria was | 
not so black as she was painted.’ | 
Scotland Yard dissolved in Homeric | 
laughter. 

November 15.—Mr. Runciman, the| 
new President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, enters to-day on his interesting 
experiment of living for a week exclu- 
sively on turnips and carrots supplied 
by the Gladstone League, and devoting 


November 16.—Mr. C. E. Hosyovuse, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, descends in a parachute from 
% captive balloon at Blackpool, amid 
scenes of unexampled enthusiasm. 

November 17.—Mr. Winston 
CHURCHILL, accompanied by the Board 
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one hour every day to scaring rooks. 





of Admiralty, proceeds to Portsmouth, 


over-pressure, 





and having been carefully packed in| 
! cotton-woolis discharged from a torpedo 
tube and picked up by a hydroplane in 
ithe Solent. 
|presses himself as delighted with the 
| experience, rides back to London, like a 
true sailor on shore, on a hired horse. 


Mr. CHURCHILL, who ex- 


November 18.—Mr. Pras, entering 
incog. for an examination in arithmetic 


at a provided school in Bermondsey, is 


ignominiously ploughed. Consternation 
of Sir RoperT Morant, who issues a 
confidential cireular to all primary 
schoolmasters, advising them to avoid 


November 20.—Mr. McKrnna pays a 
surprise visit to Holloway Gaol, takes 
exercise in the courtyard with the 
inmates, lunches off bread and skilly, 
and spends an hour in the padded cell. 

November 21.—Mr. PEASE gives a 
lesson in polo at Hurlingham to the 
junior pupils of the Worpole-road 
Wesleyan School. 

November 22.—The First Lorp oF 
THE ADMIRALTY enters for a yacht race 
on the Round Pound and in the evening 
recites ‘Admirals All” at a concert 
in aid of the training ship Mercury. 
Has a round of grog before turning in. 





























The Vicar (ending speech). 


Villager. “TL ovsec’! Wat I says is Give "IM SOMETHING 
THE THING.” 


HIT OR MISS. 
I’M off, Sir, off on my way to Kent; 
To shoot the pheasant is my intent. 
When most of the leaves are off it’s pleasant 
You know it yourself—to shoot the pheasant ; 
So imagine me setting out from here 
With al my luggage and shooting gear. 


L’ve packed (and so has my man) with care, 
And all I ean ever waut is there ; 

All the manifold apparatus 

That makes the porters at stations hate us: 
Parcels, boxes and bags and cases 

‘lo bring the sweat to their purple faces. 


And yet I know when the train has glided 
Out of the station with me inside it ; 

When I run through my list of things again 
There will come a panic, a shock, a pai 

T'o strike me awake and so remind me 

Of the things I need, but have left behind me. 
But still I'm off by the 3.18 

With my cartridge-bags and my magazine 

(A servant-daunter, a true man-lagger 


That'll make the most muscular footman stagger), 


And a pair of guns of a tidy kind, 
And a shooting stick, and a hopeful mind, 


Now, whatever the noble pheasant is, 
He isn’t a fool; he knows his biz. 

If you or I were as good as he 

They 'd pay us to go to Tripoli 

To teach the fellows who man the works 
To dodge the lead of the fighting Turks. 


USEFUL. 
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* AND SO WE HAVE DECIDED TO PRESENT Mr. SMITH WITH AN HONORARIUM ON HIS DEPARTURE.” 
Wuy! WE DON’r EVEN KNOW WHETHER HE CAN PLAY 


He sometimes tries, as I try in rhyme, 

To strike the stars with his head sublime ; 
And, lo, when you meet him next, he swe: ves, 
Like a mathematician describing curves; 

And whenever he does you may be sure 

His curves have a double curvature. 


And next, to harass your mind with doubt, 

He takes to his wings and he flies straight out ; 
For the top of your head he seems to go 

In the Ene of a bee when a bee flies low. 

You g-ve it him twice to save your head, 

And you come to yourself —but he isn't dead, 


So far I have mentioned the bird as * him’ 
But everyone knows that the hen's as slim. 
She isn't so shot with green and blue, 

And she seems to refuse to be shot by you. 

You may shoot with all that you most prefer 
In powder and shot, but you can't hit her. 


But sometimes—oh, it ’s a blessed day ! — 
Your heart is light and your spir:ts gay ; 
There isn’t a brow that’s less in frown, 

For the birds get up and you pull them down. 
Rich (and rare) is the bliss you win 

When your eye, which nobody wipes, is in. 


£o my traps are packed and I’m off to Kent ; 
To shoot the pheasant is my intent. 

You'll stick to your desk, like a mortared brick, 
While I am stuck to my shooting stick ; 

But, whatever my luck with the birds may be, 
I venture to hope that you ’ll miss me. 


[November 22, 1911, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


| a ‘ 
| ExrraAcTED FRoM THE Diary or Tony. M.P. 
i 

| 


House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 13.—It is not solely on the race- 
course that an outsider wins. Case of | 
Bonar Liaw elected to Leadership of 
Opposition brings parallel with singu- 
lar closeness; home to Westminster. 
There were three probable starters, | 
Bonar Law with characteristic modesty 


standing last in the betting. A few) 
close students of Parliamentary form re- | 
} 


cognised his supremacy, but were not 
bold enough to anticipate that it would 
triumph over certain disabilities. For 
eleven years he has sat in Parliament 
commanding attention of House when- | 
ver he took part in debate. Had he! 
been nephew of a Duke or cousin once | 
removed of a Viscount he would at | 
‘east have been made Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer when the post fell vacant | 
on break-up cf Prince ArtHur’s first | 
\dministration consequent on explo- 
sion of Don Joskt’s Protection bomb. | 
\s it was, being something in the iron | 
husiness in Glasgow, he had an Under- | 
Secretaryship tossed him, a concession 
xtorted by sheer capacity. 
That for the last six years he ranked 
the Front Opposition Bench | 


on 


second only to Prince ArTuur, is a| 


circumstance that has upon more than 


j . . : | 
one occasion been insisted upon by | 


that impartial, impeccable judge. the 
| MemBer For Sark. For himself he 
made no moan, patiently looking on, 
probably hoping for better things some 
day; certainly not dreaming of the 
prize which by strange chance has 
‘allen into his hands. Meanwhile, to 
his added eredit, be it remembered that 
he remained faithful to the Chief to 
whom he was indebted for opportunity 





LEADERS 


_ The latest thing in winter hats for Stoke-on- 
rent. 


OF FASHION. 


(Mr. Jonux Warp.) 
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“is BLUSHING HONOURS THICK UPON HIM.” 


The new LEADER OF THE Oprosirion bends meekly before a tempestuous welcome. ) 


to place his foot howsoever iow d 
on the ladder of fortune. 

To the country at large he is a dark 
horse. In the House of Commons he 
is recognised as one of its most power- 


ful debaters. Speaking chiefly on 
questions relating to Tariff Reform he 

. . . | 
has oceasionally fallen into the} 


acerbity cf manner and acrimony of 
tone common to. that 
These are not habits indigenous to his 
nature, and will not re-appear in the 
lofty station to which it has pleased a! 
curious concatenation of circumstance 
to call him. 


| He may not be expected to climb 


ito Olympian height on which the 
Lost Leader stood. He will more 
piobably follow on the lines laid 


down for his own guidance by W. H. 
|Sarrx, also a business man hurriedly 
' brought in at a moment of peril to save 
the Conservative Party from destrue- 
‘tion, And “Old Morality” turned out to 
} be one of the most successful Leaders 
i known to the House of Commons. 
Business done.—Insurance Bill again. 
Tuesday.—At a time when, as Mr. 
| Pints complains, the country is being | 
anti-democratised (the wary SPEAKER | 
;said he would like to see the word in| 


own | writing before ruling on question it | 


raised) by permanent officials in the | 
Scottish Office, itis well to havein House 
of Commons a retired warrior of the 
breadth of view of Cotonen Yatr. Like 
Ben Battle, who, having “ lost his legs 
in Badajos’ breaches,” completed dislo- 
cation by “laying down his arms,” 


ithe gallant Colonel is on retired list. 


controversy. | 


This gives opportunity for fixing his 


eye on Foreign Office and keeping 
Epwarp Grey up to mark. In fine 


form to-day, having no fewer than ten | 
questions on the paper. True, they were | 
numbered only five. But by strategic 
use of “‘and whether” he was able to | 
double them. Also if must be ad- 
mitted he actually had in hand only 
two subjects,—to wit the insecurity of 
roads in Persia and the safety of | 
Maltese British subjects at Banghazi. 
3us the Colonel did not march to 
Kbandahar for nothing, nor was he at 
the bottom of the Pendjeh Incident 
without bringing home experience valu- 
able when bombarding Treasury Lench. 
Instead of packing tis questions in 
two parcels and handing them in at 
door of Foreign Office, he takes por- | 
tions of his allegations, makes them 
up, so to speak, in form of pills, and 
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A SCRAP WITH THE ‘*MHOLLY MHAGHUIRES.” 
“*Wittiam O’Brien aud Tim HEAty have a little scrimmage with the Redmondites.” 





administers them one at 
to the Foreign Secretary. When,} when 
having answered Question 15 
the paper, that hapless Minister thinks} way. Witniam O'Briex and Tim 
he has finished with the Maltese} Heanry have a little scrimmage with 
residents at Banghazi, the wily warrior, the Redmonites, who sharply counter. 
comes up on his flank with Question} How different fraternal attitude of 
16, repeating the enquiry with the; Scotch ' Henry Dauzien 


administering the Act. This 


Members ! 
added information that “eight were| having made a suggestion, HuGEnr 
killed and several wounded during the! Wason, raising his vast bulk from 
bombardment; and whether he can|corner seat above Gangway, said he 
give any information on the subject.” |‘ would be glad to find himself in the 

As for the roads in Southern Persia, | same boat with his Honourable Friend.” 


they, extending over hundreds of miles, } DALZIEL not so enthusiastic in reception | 
afford the Cotoner full scope for “ and | of proposal as might have been expected. | 


whether.” A lesser man really anxious | Sarx says he was thinking that before 
for information would have put his|he embarked he would like to know the 
query in a sentence of twenty words. | tonnage of the boat. 
The Colonel appropriates Numbers 6, } 
7 and 8 on the Question paper requir- | accustomed place behind Front Opposi- 
ing three separate answers from the} tion Bench in state of deepest gloom. 
Minister. 

This seems to 


involve waste of;a chance, irrelevant yet eloquent, 
public time, both 


at Foreign Office | allusion to Boapicea, whose statue had 
and in the House. But the Colonel's; recently been erected on Westminster 
delight in the performance is so} Bridge. Actually he has much more 
keen, not to say so gurgling, that|}important claim to distinction. All 
only the most churlish would deny} very well for the Die-Hards and their 
him. | offspring, the Halsbury Club, to boast 
Business Done.—Getting on slowly| that they got rid of Prixce ARTHvR. 
but surely with Insurance Bill in Com-| It was Rownanp Hunt who first raised 
mittee. On Clause 59, now in hand,} the standard of revolt, soundly lectur- 
touch fringe of Home Rule question.} ing his esteemed Leader in hearing of 
England, Ireland and Scotland severally | amused House. 


‘ 


Prixce Artuur, at the time not 


a time,to have charge of particular sections | 
| >? 


on| brings wigs on green below Gang- | 


Friday.—Rowianp Hvent sits in 


His Parliamentary fame was made by | 


}acclimatized to that sort of thing, 
|regarded the episode rather angrily, 
i Consequence was the Party whip was 
‘withheld from Rownanp, who, in re- 
sponse, gave them an Oliver in tho 
assertion that he thought he could live 
without it. As a matter of fact the 
disagreement was patched up and he 
received his whip as before. 

Nothing can deprive him of the 
distinction of being pioneer in the 
movement which last year WILLOUGHBY 
pE Broxe took in hand. And now, 
when there arises necessity of filling 
up the gap, no one even mentioned 
RowLanp Hunt's name in the list 
of candidates. 

* Always remember what Boapicra 
remarked in analogous circumstances,” 
| said RowxLanp, with suspicion of a sob 
'in his voice: 

** Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes ; 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves.” 

* Never mind, old man,” said Sarr, 
“no one can deprive you of your 
precedence. Did you ever notice, by 
| the way, that whilst these Die-Hards 
| noisily shouted their determination to 
|terminate their existence in the last 
|ditch, the only man who is killed is 
Prince ArTHUR?” 
| There's another corpse,” said Row- 
LAND Hunt, in hollow tone well cal- | 
culated to make the flesh creep. 

‘Where is it?” asked Sark, un- 
| consciously sniffing round. 
| It was the Unionist Party,” replied 
| RowLAnp, moodily gazing at the back 
lof the meek head of the new Leader 
| seated below him in Prince Artuvur's 
| familiar place. 

Business done.—Scotch Small Land- 
owners again take the floor. Do sword | 
}dance round flustered figure of Lorp | 


| ADVOCATE. 











} 


——-_--__— en 


| BOADICEA SUPPLANTED. 

| Moodily gazing at the back of the meek 
| head of the new Leader.” 

| (Ai. Rowranp Hunt.) 
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©1904 AGAIN! Nor A BAD YEAR, 


In the Jand of the opossum ? 
No, I say, the roses b!ossom ; 
Larks are rising to the sun. 


JUST NOT JULY. 

[A poetic hallucination induced by the first 
vivid accounts of Antipodean cricket in the 
Evening Press. ] 

TeLt me not that dull November 

Hides the distant view with fog; 

\sk not Jane to poke the ember ; 

Down the rides no huntsmen jog ; 
Roses gleam on yonder thicket, 

All the glade is loud with bees, 

‘ Heard ye not the lunch-time cricket 
Crying “ Warner at the wicket ’ 
In its rare old journalese ? 


Yes, my sweet-mouthed evening paper, 
I can hear the cushat’s note ; 

| Gone the dank autumnal vapour ; 

| I can cast my overcoat ; 

Calendars with truth have paltered, 
Almanaes with lying lips 

Told me that the sun had faltered ;— 

With the total still unaltered 
Barnes is captured in the slips. 


One thing only, news-controller, 
Bids me check the loud hurrah -- 
What about the heavy roller : 
Was that requisitioned ? Ah! 
Had you told me that, all Tooting 
Should have seen me, as I read, 
To the gay-robed Dryads fluting, 
In my lightest summer suiting, 
With a straw-hat on my head. 


Must I have hot chestnuts foisted 

On me as I pace the street, 
When the centuries are hoisted 

And loud cheers their coming greet ? 
etch me ice. We pant like niggers ; 

Pheebus scorches up the slopes ; 
Gunn, despite the bowling’s $ rigours, 
Gets the coveted three figures 

With an on drive to the ropes ! 








ancient ceremony of taking wroth 
Earl of Dalkeith was observed 

The small sons collected 
placed in a 


‘*The 
|silver for the 
on Saturday. 
trom twenty- seven parishes were 
hollow stone. "—KEeening Standard. 


WooLLEy opens with a single, 
Followed by a sparkling four; 

Shall I crouch beside the ingle, 
Listening to the oak- log’s roar, 

When I hear how bowler’s toss ‘em 
Up, or sling em down like fun 


As a Suffragist said on notable 


oceasion—Is this Russia ? 


a 
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E NEVER GEY 1900 Now.” 


TINDISPOSITION. 

[We cannot claim origivality for the above 
jeu Cesprit. Ut was a contemporary who gave 
to an article on the same theme—the discovery 
that tin can eatch cold -the brilliant title 
Tinfluenza. ] . 

Owrna tosevere catarrh Mrs. Browne- 
Windsor’s kettle has had to cancel all 
public engagements, and she regrets 
|that she will therefore be unable to 








| receive her friends to-morrow after- 
noon. 
| Mr. T. P. Billson begs to state that 


owing to his tin of shaving- soap having 
‘caught a bad chill he will not be able 
to present himself at the office this 
“morning. 
| 

| Mrs. Willoughby de Smythe presents 
her compliments to the Grocery Stores 
und begs to return the sardines sent, as 
they are not at all well. The indis- 
position (apparently influenza) was 
obviously contracted by association 
with the tin in whose care they 
travelled. She hopes that in future 
the Stores will take care to engage 
only really rebust tins for this purpose. 


—_———=. 
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| Twist, Mr. Bumble is not only a 
| workhouse official, but in his spare 


| remains, but a scene has been 


| speare, and he asks in eloquent 


| thieves’ argot, “Ay, and hooks.”’ 


| and together they wander from fair 


| and Sydney Carton. The comic scenes \deniably ingenious is The Glad Eye ; 3. Why should realism only concern 





| snif’s two daughters wear harem | He hardly had time to wonder himself, 
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ileal alii eae | lone needs to be either very innocent 
THE VERY DICKENS IN | AT THE PLAY. lor very blasé to get through an evening 
FRANCE. I ‘Tue Grap Eye. jat the Globe without a qualm. 


Tue sudden passion displayed by | The Glad Eye is undeniably funny. But still, funny. Funny without a 
Paris playgoers for dramatised versions | When Gaston Bocard, hiding from his!doubt, and most ingenious. We 
of Dickens’ nove!s would be more | wife in the gallery of the library,/laughed incessantly throughout the 
gratifying to us if the dramatists had| peers down to see what is going on evening. Mr. LAtRENCE GnrossMITH 
left well alone. But when a version of | below, and gets his head stuck between! was perfectly delightful as Gaston: 
David Copperfield turns Mr. Micawber | the rails, it is impossible not to laugh—!| good as many of the other players ave, | 
into a schoolmaster of the type of] particularly as Gaston is played by Mr.| it is Mr. Grossmitm who makes the | 
Squeers and introduces Fagin’s thieves’-| Lavrence GrossmitH; particularly, play. But it is all: very funny . 








kitchen we are divided between ad-|too, as we had only just finished} and oh, so unlovely. M. | 
miration of such ingenuity and grief} laughing at the scene previous to this—; ; | 








| PROBLEMS FOR PLAYWRIGHTS, | 


that the real thing should be ayoided. |in which Galipauz, the spiritualist, had 
Forthcoming productions on similar} prepared to ascend to the gallery to 
lines will be devoted to Oliver Twist,fetch a certain book, and» Gaston,| Now that an academy for dramatists | 


and Martin Chuzzlewit. j with the one idea of preventing the| has again been mooted, and in view of | 


the many volumes of instruction | 
in the art that are published, we | 
have pleasure in anticipating the | 
following examination paper :— 


A.—For the Classical Side only. 


1. What is a “curtain”; and 
low should it be led up to? | 

2. What is the legal position of | 
the hero of a melodrama who is | 
discovered kneeling beside the 
corpse of a total stranger? Wiat 
facts would justify the governor of | 
the convict prison in subsequently 
permitting him- unlimited emo- 
tional interviews with the heroine? 

3. What (also in melodrama) is 
the meterological influence of a 
financial reverse for the good 
characters ? Illustrate by the coa- 
duct of snow-storms. 

4, Explain “ A Cup and Saucer 
Comedy,” “A Bedroom Drama,” 
« An artistic rather than a financial 
success’ (one woid only). 

5. What do you understand by 
“the sketch limit’? If a one-act 
play at a music-ha'l can rightly 
be described as “the limit,” does 


In the French version of Oliver 


time the affable and humorous 
driver of ‘a stage coach, with a 
rooted dislike of widows. J’aqin 


written in for him from the 
Merchant of Venice, the French 
translator apparently believing 
that Dickens also wrote Shak- 


VA ' 
G 


we 


tones: “ Hath not a Jew eyes?” 
to which Bill Sykes replies, in 


Nancy takes a prominent part, but 
spends a great deal of time in the 
company of Mr. Brownlow, who 
has become a confirmed gambler, 


to fair. As for Oliver Twist, he 
has not been tampered with, except 
that he is very fat and is always 
going to sleep. 

In Martin Chuzzlewit, Mr. 
Pecksniff is the principal character, 
but to increase the interest of the 
part he is not only an architect 
but a miser with a late partner 
named Marley, who appears to this ipso facto make it illegal? 
him as a ghost whenever he has 6. (For musical-comedy candi- 
done anything peculiarly base. Mrs. | discovery that now seemed imminent, ! dates.) Into any serious scene intro- 
Gamp, the other prominent figure, not | had snatched the book from its shelf; duce, with not more than three lines 
only sues him for breach of promise ,and dropped it into the room. Per-' of dialogue as warning, an extra lyric 
but forces his architectural pupils to | haps you wonder how after this Guston beginning ** Mary married a motor-man.” 
sat brimstone - and - treacle. Peck-|could have remained undiscovered. : " 

B.—For the Modern Side only. 


skirts and are both engaged in Mr. |for to his great surprise Galipaur re-| 1. What is a “curtain”; and how 
Mantalini’s dressmaking _ business, | garded the falling of the book as a, can it be avoided ? 

where they meet not only Jonas |psychic manifestation, and stood there! 2. Discuss, with reference to recent 
Chuzzlewit and John Westwood, but | willing more books to come down. | dramatic history, the maxim “ Words 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, Barnaby Rudge|  Undeniably funny, then, and_un-| were given us to obscure our plots.” 





THE GLAD EYE AT WORK. 
i a hiss _ one ... Miss Kreuzer Dane. 
Gal ipata ees nen ons es Mr. FE. DaGNaLi. 


are provided by young Bailey, asinthe ;and also undeniably vulgar. The ‘itself with the lower middle-class ? 
hook, but he is always accompanied |stuffy atmosphere of the French farce| 4. What (if anything) do you under- 
by the Marchioness. The adaptation|hangs over it all. Husbands who) stand by “the fourth wall” ? Consider 
otherwise, we are glad to say, takes no ‘want a few nights in Paris away from!a proposal that the proscenium arch 
liberties with the original. their wives, and wives who can be} should be permanently bricked in. 
lcompensated for their husbands’ un-| 5. Sketch the scenario of a four-act 
«The average speed was no Tess than 1,100 [faithfulness by pretty clothes; the lover, | play on the Insurance Bill. 
kilogrammes."—Daily Chronic! the elderly philanderer, the girl with! 6, “A Repertory play is one that is 











Tleavy work, jthe glad eye, and all the rest of it—] never likely to be repeated.” Why not? 
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| HE SERVANT STAMP. 


A Mistress oF NINe. 

Dear Sirn,—I send you particulars of 
my own case, not because I crave 
publicity—I abhor it—but because ] 
believe it to be typical of tens of 
thousands of middle-class households 
throughout the land. Our means are 
moderate, and I can assure Mr. Lioyp | 
(GrorGE that every p-nny, nay every | 
halfpenny, of my weekly house-keeping | 
allowance is carefully allotted in ad- | 
vance to its respective purpose. Well, | 
how in the world is it possible for me | 
to meet this new and exorbitant tax ? | 
2s. 3d. may not seem a very large | 
amount—we keep nine servants, J 
should explain--but it simply means 
that we must go without some of the 
necessities of life. 

ani, Yours, elc., 
Oxe Way Ovr. 

| Dear Smr,—H means ceaseless isy - 
tation and weekly conflict within thx 
home. It can’t mean anything 
else. It means bitter hostility, by 
the very fire-side, between mistresses 
and servants who have lived together 
on terms of c’osest intimacy and even 
friendship. Cannot anyone with the 
slightest imagination foresee the Satur 
day morning scene when Mr.°Lioyp 
GEORGE'S precious insurance ecard is | 
baing bandied back and forth from 
kitchen to drawing-room, accompanied 
| by the defiant message, “ Stick ‘em on 
| yourseli!” It is intolerable, and I for 
| one have already arranged to escare 
| from the impost by going to live in 
Tripoli, 


Iam, Yours, etc., 


DistTracteD. 


INDIGNANT. 
SERVILE AND UNWHOLESOME. 

Dear Sir,—The thing may be neces- 
sary, but need it be made degrading ? 
li it were only a question of dropping 
pennies into a slot, I for one would 
raise no objection. But this servile | 
} and unwholesome business of licking 
stamps—and gum never did agree 
with me —will unquestionably cause a 
| revolt among the maids and mistresses 
of Britain. I keep four servants, and | 
may as well admit to you that I live in | 
| daily tervor of them. I find it quite | 
| bad enough to have to ask them to 
| perform the ordinary duties of the 
| house. But I can’t ask them to do 
this. I simply can't. 

Iam, Yours, etc., Panic-sTrickEN. 


MIsAPPREHENSION. 

Dear Sir,—For my part I think the 
| Rew law is going to be a great benefit 
| to poor servant girls like myself who 

find it hard enough to afford postage. 
| ff we are to get three-penny-worth ot 
| stamps a week fromthe mistress there ‘I] 


inie 
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See ee 


A 


“Your LILES BROTLES.” 


ra 


I HAVEN f GOr ONE 








be amany more letters home, and a good } 


thing too. Iam, Yours,ete., GENERAL. 
fOur Correspondent does not seem 
quite to have grasped the scope of the 
bill.—Eb.}. 
THe Buiusa or SHAME. 
DeEsr 


in the course of this correspondence to 


| the pathetic case of the nursery gover- | 


ness. Why should she—who has per- 
haps seen better days, who is perhaps 
a lady (think of it!)—be dragged 
through the weekly ordeal of plaster- 
ing nasty stamps on a grimy card ? 
My blood boils when I think of the 


Srr,—I have seen no refer2nce } 


mantling her humble 
so as this duty will 


blush of shame 
brow, the more 





doubtless have to be performed in the 


presence of that vast horde of prying, 
peering, callous, gossiping new officials, 
which is growing every day—the 
minions of a Radical Government. 
Tam, Yours, ete., ResisTANce. 





“Two constables gave evidence that. they had 
seen the aceused wandering about for the last 
week. and that he was in the habit of mixing 
With low class collies in Pine Street.’ 

Natal Advertiser. 
This is the sort of thing that make: 
dogs distike policemen. 





o.2 ae 








| and in so doing perjured himself. I did 


MOTORIETIES. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
(With acknowledgments to “The | 
Autocar.’’) | 
fNo.93,428.] “Nervous,” in his letter | 
(No. 89,601], says that on each of the} 
two occasions when he has run over 
dogs he suffered severely from shock. | 
May I say that I too used to experience | 
such shocks and once strained my back | 
axle in this way; but since fitting 
Bulger's shock-absorbers I have been 
able to take the largest dogs, and even 
sheep, at high speeds without incon- 
venience. ‘* BROOKLANDS.” 
(No. 93,429.] “ Veritas” in his last 
letter wilfully distorted what I said, 


not say that the spring of the A.F.X, 
valve got “tired,” I said it became 
“fatigued.” Perhaps “ Veritas” thinks 
that the words mean the same. If so 
[ am sorry for him, as his education or 
his mental equipment must be sadly 
lacking. If ‘ Veritas” will come to 
Ballyslaughter I will prove my con- 
tention up to the hilt; and if, as I 
suppose, he is not allowed to travel 
alone, he may bring his attendant with 
him, ‘ Veritas” should be careful not 
to use the term “blithering ignoramus,” 
as it exactly describes himself. 
TRUTH. 

[Our readers will be glad to hear 
what “ Veritas” has to say in reply to 
the above, as this valve is of absorbing 
interest to all motorists just now.—Eb. | 

[No. 93,430.] I was interested to 
read “ Gourmet’s’’ letter (No. 72,052), 
and beg to place my experience at the 
disposal of your readers. “ Gourmet” 
will find that the “flat” taste he 
complains of, and difficulty in making 
the water boil, will disappear if he takes 








my adyice, as [ always get excellent 
results, viz.: a large brew of tea of the 
finest flavour. First, then, he must} 
empty the Radiator. It stands to! 
reason that water which has perhaps 
been circulating round the engine for 
weeks cannot be relied on to produce | 
tea of really good flavour. When} 
emptied it is a good plan to run a| 
gallon or two of clean water through | 
the radiator and then fill up with fresh 
well or, preferably, spring water. Open | 
the throttle full, shut off the air, | 
disconnect the fan, put the spark back 
to its farthest, start the engine and boil 
up. This takes me with my 40 H.P. 
* Mogul” exactly seventeen seconds. 
When the water boils put the tea into! 
the radiator enclosed in a sausage- | 
shaped muslin bag with string attached 
so that it may be withdrawn when| 
infusion is completed. This is a much | 
better plan than allowing the loose tea 
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leaves to circulate, as they are apt to 


clog the draw-off cock and have then 
to be picked out with a hat-pin or, 
better, a crochet-hook,a tedious business 
at best. I may mention that while 
tea-making is in progress excellent 
buttered toast may be made against 
the exhaust, which is, of course, red- 
hot, or a cutlet grilled to perfection. 
TEMPERANCE. 
[No. 93,431]. Teddy’s suggestion 
{letter No. 85,611] that all roads where 
they enter and leave villages should 
have notices slung across from house 
to house stating the name of the place, 
quite takes the banana. The arrange- 
ment might be improved, however, by 
making the letters two feet high, as 
a twelve-inch letter is sometimes un- 
readable at high speeds. The name, 
too, should be printed in luminous 
paint (except where electric illumina- 
tions is possible), and on both sides of 
the board, as one frequently forgets the 
name of a place while buying petrol, 
&c., and likes to be reminded on leaving 
it. As proof how necessary some such 
device has become I may say that only 
last week I ran through York under 
the impression it was Selby, which 
place I had not noticed on the road at 
all; and a pal of mine lately mistook 
Blackburn for Rochdale, Rochdale for 
Bolton, and Bolton for Wigan, owing 
to a policeman telling him that Bradford 
was Leeds. UNDERGRADUATE. 
[No. 93,432]. Last week I suffered 
precisely the same misfortune as that 
endured two years since by a dear 
friend of mine, now, I regret to say, 
slowly recovering from illness with 
exemplary patience. I was travelling 
from Birmingham to Oxford in the 
night-time, and going through Winter- 
bath, where the road turns about, I 
must have suffered some confusion of 


| mind (although I was not aware of it 


at the time), for an hour later I found 
myself entering Birmingham again. 
Cannot the place be pulled down? If 
not, I greatly fear that many other 
motorists will be victimised in the 
same way, alas! RECTOR. 





The Sunday Chronicle quotes The 
Manchester Guardian as follows :— 

“Was it not Gladstone who once said— 
doubtless in a spirit of sprightly exaggeration— 
that a man of 40 could no more be made into a 
member of Parliament than a woman of 40 
could be made into a ballot-girl ?” 
Votes for women of 40! 





To-day’s News in Brief. 

** Sir John S. Randes finished his round but 
the truth, before the end of next year, the 
wages of our working classes,”—J/anchester 
Even ing Chronicl. 
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INJURED GUILT. 


He had been a good groom, as he 
will tell you himself, and had been 
dismissed from his groomship without, 





as he argues, adequate reason. The | 
unfortunate dispute which led to his | 


dismissal was at the most a difference 
of opinion. His view was that a 
groom is entitled, by way of perquisite, 
to take from the corn bin and carry 
home with him so much corn as a 
groom's hens require. His master held 


the opposite opinion ; “ but even if he | 
was right,” thought the groom, “ surely | 


a master ought not to sack his servan: 


every time they disagree in an ethical ! 


argument ? 
me, it was adding insult to injury to 
accuse me of theft.” 

He gave the matter some thought 
during the following weeks, and a 
further consideration occurred to him: 
‘When a man has been called a thiel 
and has suffered for the alleged theft, 
surely he is entitled to some proceeds?” 

So, having promised an orgie to his 
depressed poultry and having bided 
his time, he resorted quietly one even- 
ing, about a week after the termination 
of his service, to the stables of his old 
master, in search of vengeance and a 
last basket of corn. In his day the 
stable key had been religiously kept in 
a niche in the wall, close to the stable 
door, so concealed by the ivy that it 
could hardly be discovered, except by 
those who knew of its exact where- 
abouts. To a man so far removed 
from being wholly bad as to have an 


And, if he must dismiss | 


extremely high opinion of his wronged | 
virtue, it was the last straw to discover | 


that the door was locked and that the 


key was no longer lodged in that niche. | 


A moment's consideration showed him 
that the reason of this change must 
be connected with himself. 

“Well, I do think,” he murmured 
bitterly—*I do think that they might 
have trusted me that far.” 





Lines by an Erratic Pluralist. 
{The use of the form ‘‘ Panjandra” by Zi 
Manchester Guardian has recently caused soni 
stir in etymological circles. ] 
O adorable Cassandra ! 
Since the tyrannous Panjandra 
On your movements keep an 
ever-watchful eye ; 
Let us pack our vade meca 
And elope to Costa Rica 
On the speediest of motor omnibi. 





“‘Tunior Clerk, with Knowledge of Short- 
hand and Typewriting. Food Prospects for 
Capable Youth.” —Adrt. cn “Melbourne Argus. 
They mustn't overdo it. They mustn't 
pamper him. A snack once a week is 
enough for the first year. 
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WITH THE STRATFORD- 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
I sHALL never understand why some writers are taken 
up by the public and others are ignored. Miss ANNE 
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(Sequel to No. 
“THEY HAVE THEIR EXITs.”—As You Like It. 
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1, page 345.) 


'vealms of the purely topical; but not so Mr. Henry James. 
| In The Outery (MeTaAvEN) he has touched upon a no less 
| burning newspaper theme than the sale of a masterpiece (: 
| Supposed Moretto) by a great English nobleman to an 
American millionaire of the hustling variety. Additional 





Dovaias Sepawick has been writing now for some years. | interest is provided by the discovery on the part of a young 
Her books are looked forward to eagerly by the elect; each | and aspiring connoisseur that the picture is no Moretto after 
new story as it comes out is praised by the critics in the} all, but the eighth Mantovano of the world, and on the 


warmest terms. She must have been told a hundred times 
(and told with perfect truth) that she is “in the very front 
rank of modern novelists.” And yet I doubt if one person 
in six has ever heard her name. Well, the loss is the 
public’s, not Miss Srepawick’s; and the public shall be 
given one more chance. Tante (ARNOLD) is the book this 
time. It tells the story of that colossal egoist, Madame 
Okraska, the famous pianist; of Karen, her adopted 
daughter, blind and devoted worshipper at the shrine of 
genius; of Gregory Jardine, who married Aaren and saw 
through Okraska; of Okraska’s bitter enmity towards 
him; and so, finally, of the choice between mother and 
husband which Karen had to make. Perhaps I should 
not have told you that Okraska was a fraud. “Miss Sepa- 
Wick herself is never in a hurry to describe her characters ; 
she lets them impress their own personalities upon you. 
They act and talk without comment from the author, and 
in the end one knows them all the better for her restraint. 
Tante is a finely-told story, which will live with you for a 
long time after you have read it. And for the sake of the 
elect, who alone will appreciate what it means, I will add 
that it shows Miss Sepawick at her very best. 





Other great novelists might descend with a certain loss 
of dignity from the cloudier heights of romance to the 
rierintnetemnenas 











| strength of his enthusiasm this “detrimental” gains the 
heart of its aristocratic owner’s daughter, who is about to | 
| esign herself to a marriage of convenience in order to 
| square her sister's gambling debts. But, however soiled the 
‘subject may be with the mud of so recent a controversy, 
| there is no alteration in the delightful methods of the author ; 
hardly any character receives an answer, even to the lightest 
of remarks, until Mr. James has put up a pretty little fence 
of psychological subtleties in front of it; and when the 
answer does come it is most commonly of that tentative, 
allusive kind (redeemed from complete improbability by a | 
touch of slang or even an oath) with which we have grown | 
familiar ; and certainly as much asthat of any of his previous 
books the style of The Outcry marks the apotheosis of the 
adverb. ‘He had his effect, and Lord Theign’s answer, | 
addressed to Lady Grace, made indifference very com- 
prehensive. ‘ You may do whatever you dreadfully like !’’ 
This is but one of a score of instances. May I respectfully | 
suggest to the publisher that in future he should print | 
below Mr. James's titles on the front page, “ By (quite | 
charmingly) Henry JAMEs.” 

















Bishop Boyp-CarPEenTER accurately names his volume of 
reminiscences Some Pages of my Life (W1LLIAMS AND 
Noraate). It is not an autobiography in the accepted 
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sense of an ugly word. It is just gossip, suggestive of the 
Bisnor seated by his own fireside, “going off,” may I say? 
as recollections of a long, busy, distinguished life crowd 
upon his memory, ‘To the task he brings the gift of ability 
to draw by few strokes a vivid picture of the persons 
of whom he chances to discourse. 


every page. Not the least interesting chapters are the 
early ones, in, which he recalls childhood days and lets the 
reader into the secret of his “ Jinnies.” This part of the 
book, its graphic touches and its inspiration of real child- 
hood, recalls passages in David Copperfield, where David 
broods over incidents of a boyhood spent amid circum- 
stances lamentably different from young CarPeENTER's early 
days. Whilst the writer, so long known to the world as 
the Bishop of Rrroyn, dis- — 


He has, moreover, the! 
greater endowment of humour, flashes of which lighten: 
greater endowmen » ie nh light 


CHARIVARE, 
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| 


flying sympathetically to boyhood’s heroes, ConumBvs and | 


Casor, and I was glad to find that they still form “ the 
great turning-point in the history of discovery.” One feels 
that they would be glad to know that this is Dr. Nansen’s 
opinion of them. 

Experts on geographical exploration have been waiting 
eagerly for this book, but I would fain thrust it into the 
; hands of those also who seoft at everyone who is fascinated 
by the call of the unknown. I tender the distinguished 


author my respectful admiration and my warmest thanks , 


| ° ° ° . 
for his labour of love. It is only justice to add a word of 


praise to Messrs. HIeineMAnN for the way in which the | 


_ book, with its countless illustrations, is presented. 


| Three shillings and sixpence net is all that they 


, will ask you for Mrs. Eprru 
Wuarton’s | latest 





courses about many people, | 
there unconsciously moves | 
through his story the figure | 
of a sunny-natured, kind- 
hearted, carnest-souled man 
whom it is an impulse to- 
wards good to know, even} 
through the medium of his 
Look. Puiuir JAMEs BaliLey, 
in his lestus, spoke scath- 
ingly of Bishops. Many 
years after he wrote to ex- 
press his regret. “It was 
knowing the Bishop of 
Ripon,” he says, “ that made | 
me consider the lives of other | 
Bishop:, and finding such | 
good men makes me wish | 
to alter the passage.” On| 
laying down this delightful | 
book the reader will under- | 
stand the influence that led | 
to this significant change of | 
front. 


—-- | 





It is easy enough to! 
imagine a man of Dr. Nav- | 
SEN’s cal.bre and industry | 
sitting down to write a) 
popular book of Aretic ad- 








~ but, while not wishing to be 
,rude to a clever lady and an 
jundeniably powerful . little 
tale, 1 am bound to confess 
that personally I 
sooner keep the money. 
Really, the book is an elong- 
jated short-story, of that 
| rather depressing kind that 
| 





starts by 
}central character as a bat- 
|tered wreck, and then goes 
iback to explain how this 
came about. 


was so unfortunate as to fall 
in love with pretty Maitie 





in America. The growth of 
their unconfessed passion is 
certainly 
scribed ; in particular the 


their apparent domesticity 








venture, and being irresis- 
tibly drawn from his original 
purpose. Jn Northern Mists 
is long, possibly it may’ - 

be overlong for those who like to acquire knowledge at 
top-speed, but its facts are simply stated and its ideas 
clearly set forth. 
volumes Dr. Nansen has not reached the h'story of Aretie 








| depended upon. 


voyages proper. As he began to be immersed in his subject 
he found that much that had heen written was not to be 
So, as he says, “what had to be done 
was to confine oneself to the actual sourecs, and as far 
| as possible to build up independently the best possible 
structure from the very foundation.” And “ from the very 
foundation” he has started. Ilis first chapter is called 
“ Antiquity, before Pytheas,” and afterwards he takes us 
down the ages with a fine scrupulousness for chronology. 
If from the extraordinary amount of information here given 
I had to select the matter of most enthralling interest to 


whether the Greenlanders are to be considered the first 
Europeans to discover America. Dr. NaANsEN answers it 
| with an unqualified affirmative. That sent one’s thoughts 








THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE, 


| ILl. —-GALtLeo, WITH THE AID OF AN IMPROVED PLUMB-LINE, DEMON- 
STRATES THAT THE TOWER OF PISA IS NOT QUITE PERPENDICULAY, 


At the end of these two most engrossing | 


| myself, it would be that which relates to the question | 


the temporary absence o! 
the wife. There is beauty 
| in this that would have 
better graced a better book. 
Eventually the lovers, unable to bear the prospect ol 
separation, agree to die together; their idea (to which 
1 cannot help suspecting they were urged less by their 
own convenience than by a wish to give Mrs. WHARTON a 
dramatic climax) being to go full speed down a toboggan 
run, and smash into a tree. It was not a very happy 
\scheme, as than indeed acknowledged when he awoke 
to find himself permanently disfigured, and Mattie a hope- 
less cripple. So, for the rest of their long lives, there 
| the three of them lived, in the lonely farm, invalid wife and 
maimed lovers, chained together, and nagging. Jolly, isn’tit? 





| “At Southend on Saturday the resignation of Captain Kirkwood, 
jr uber for the division, was accepted, and the Hon. Rupert Guinness 
| was adopted as the prosperous Conservative candidate at the next 
General Election, Captain Kirkwood is retiring because of the expens 





anybody. 


novel, : 
Ethan Frome (Macmiuay); 


would ' 


It came about | 
for Ethan Frome because he ! 


Silver, soon after she arrived | 
to help his invalid wife at | 
their lonely farm—the scene | 
of all this is, of course, laid | 


of fighting elections im such a large constituency.”— Daily Graphic. | 
There is an ingenuousness about this which cannot offend 


introducing _ its | 


very well de-' 
guilty joy they take . in| 


when supping alone during | 
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